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THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION 
A Note on the Historical Background 


HEN the name Macedonia is mentioned three reflections tend to 

pass through the mind. First, come thoughts of Philip of Mace- 
don, recalling the incredible conquests of his son Alexander the Great. 
Secondly, the memory of the call to St. Paul to “Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us”. Thirdly, one is conscious that ‘‘Macédoine”’ is a 
French culinary term. These reflections actually form by no means a 
bad basis for a consideration of the Macedonian question. As regards 
the first, it is worthy to note that, since the collapse of Alexander’s 
Empire, Macedonia has been no more than a geographical expression; 
it has never been an independent sovereign State. As regards the 
second, throughout the ages the inhabitants have all too often had 
occasion to seek help and have frequently suffered from the efforts of 
those who, either from fanaticism or self-interest, have mistaken 
terrorism for assistance. The reason for the third will be apparent 
when considering the origin of the modern Macedonians. 

In view of the above considerations the exact boundaries of Mace- 
donia are impossible to define. For general purposes, however, they 
may be taken to be as follows: To the east the boundary roughly bisects 
the northern shore of the Aegean, touching this sea opposite the north- 
east corner of the island of Thasos. Thence it runs north-west for 180 
miles to Vranje, thence south-west for 60 miles to the Albanian frontier, 
thence south for 70 miles, thence south-east for 100 miles to the sea 
at Mount Olympus. 

It therefore contains the port of Salonika, the principal outlet to the 
sea for the interior of the Balkan Peninsula, and the valleys of the rivers 
Struma and Vardar cutting northwards through the surrounding 
mountains to the northern boundary. Macedonia is not without poten- 
tial wealth. It contains many minerals, which on account of unsettled 
conditions and lack of communications have never been at all fully 
exploited. It also produces some of the best tobacco grown in Europe. 

The modern Macedonian question revolves round the origin of the 
present inhabitants of the above area, and a brief summary of historical 
facts is necessary to its understanding. During the empire of Alexander 
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the Great the country became completely Hellenized, though that is 
not to say that the inhabitants were all or even principally of Greek 
origin. Some thirteen centuries ago the Slav migration into the Balkan 
Peninsula began, and in succeeding centuries successive Slav Empires 
contended with the Byzantine Empire for dominion over Macedonia. 
With the break up of the Byzantine Empire, Macedonia first came under 
Bulgarian rule, and subsequently in the fourteenth century formed part 
of the Serbian Empire of Stephen Dushan. This same century saw the 
invasion of Europe by the Turks, who by 1430 had conquered the whole 
of Macedonia, which they retained until 1912. 

In view of this turbulent history it must surely be clear that there 
can be no question of racial purity in Macedonia. Obviously, successive 
invaders will all have left their traces behind them, and in the light of 
these facts it is easy to understand why the French adopted the name of 
‘““Macédoine”’ as a culinary term meaning ‘“‘a mixture’. 

Clear as the above argument may be, it is important to realize that the 
point of view of the peoples of the Balkans themselves is different. To 
a Serb there is nothing unreasonable in the plea that, because Stephen 
Dushan ruled Macedonia six hundred years ago, the inhabitants are 
Serbs, and it should belong to Yugoslavia. Likewise, the Bulgar will 
base a similar argument on the successive Bulgarian medieval occupa- 
tions of the country, while the Greeks will go back to Alexander the 
Great. 

Another cause of confusion is the Balkan tendency to confuse 
religion with race—to take it fur granted, for instance, that a Moham- 
medan must be a Turk, and to classify Christians racially in accordance 
with the branch of the Orthodox Church to which they belong. In his 
book Macedonia, published in 1906, Mr. H. N. Brailsford gives the 
following conversation which he had with a Macedonian peasant: 

“Is your village Greek or Bulgarian?”’ 

“It is Bulgarian nov, but four years ago it was Greek.” 

“How did that r 'c:come about?” 

“We are all poor :nca, but we wanted to have our own school and a 
priest who will look after us properly. V2 used to have a Greek teacher. 
We paid him {£5 a year and his bread, but we had no priest of our own. 
We shared a priest with several other villages, but he was very un- 
punctual and remiss. We went to the Greek bishop to complain, but 
he refused to do anything for us. The Bulgarians heard of this and they 
came and made us an offer. They said they would give us a priest who 
would live in the village and a teacher to whom we need pay nothing. 
Well, Sir, ours is a poor village, and so of course we became Bulgarians.”’ 


The modern Macedonian question arose from two events of the 
eighteen seventies. First, on March 11, 1870, a decree of the Sultan of 
Turkey created a Bulgarian Exarchate independent of the Patriarch of 
the Greek Church. The boundaries awarded to the new Exarchate 
caused Macedonia to become the main battle ground between the two 
sides of the schism. The popular demand for the creation of the 
Exarchate was based on the very natural desire of Bulgarians to hear 
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Church services in their own language instead of in Greek. But it is 
clear that its consummation would inevitably stimulate the point of view 
expressed in the above anecdote. 

Secondly, between 1875-77 Turkish misrule of subject races in 
Europe attracted the earnest attention of the Great Powers. Mr. 
Gladstone’s famous campaign of speeches against Bulgarian atrocities 
will be recalled. All attempts at a settlement by negotiation having 
failed, the Russo-Turkish war ensued in 1877 and ended in the defeat 
of Turkey. The Treaty of San Stephano, signed at its conclusion, 
would have restored the Bulgarian Empire of the Middle Ages and 
awarded the whole of Macedonia down to the shores of the Aegean to 
Bulgaria. This decision was based on the best ethnographical map avail- 
able, which showed the population of Macedonia to be overwhelmingly 
Bulgarian. But few European travellers explored Macedonia in those 
days, and there can be little doubt that the compilers of the map had 
been content to accept without further inquiry the bald statements of 
peasants that they were Bulgarian. The value of such statements has 
already been exposed in the anecdote taken from Mr. Brailsford’s book. 

The Bulgarian case for the possession of Macedonia rests on the 
limits given to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Bulgarian Exarchate 
and on the Treaty of San Stephano. The Treaty, however, never came 
into operation, owing to the objections of the Great Powers, led by Great 
Britain. The Treaty of Berlin, which was substituted for that of San 
Stephano, placed Macedonia once more under Turkish rule. 

Turkish promises of better government as usual proving abortive, the 
acute phase of the Macedonian question arose, and lasted until 1908. 
The Turks skilfully played off the Macedonian aspirations of the sur- 
rounding countries one against another, while the internal affairs of 
Macedonia continued chaotic. Many attempts were made by the Great 
Powers to improve matters, but without success, until in 1903 an inter- 
national Macedonian Gendarmerie was established by the Munzsteg 
Programme, so called from the place of its signature. ‘This arrangement 
was, however, largely ineffective in pacifying the rival factions. An 
International Commission of Finance was also set up. 

The Young Turk revolution of 1908, which was born in Macedonia 
at Salonika, was hailed as ushering in the millennium. Its leader, Enver 
Bey, declared “henceforth we are all brothers”, the president of the 
Bulgarian Committee embraced the Greek Archbishop, and the services 
of the foreign Gendarmerie officers and the Finance Commission were 
alike dispensed with. But disillusionment followed quickly when it 
became clear that equality merely meant Turkification. The situation 
rapidly became intolerable, the Balkan States combined in an attempt 
to solve the Macedonian question, and the Balkan War of 1912 ensued. 
In the agreements concluded when the alliance was formed Serbia 
recognized Bulgaria’s right to the territory east of the Rhodope and the 
Struma, while Bulgaria recognized Serbia’s right to the territory north 
and west of the Shar Planina. In the event of the portion of Macedonia 
not included within these limits not being formed into an autonomous 
province, they agreed to divide it roughly equally between them. No 
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similar agreement as to the division of conquered Turkish territory was 
contained in the treaty between Bulgaria and Greece. After the war 
the allies quarrelled amongst themselves, and in the second Balkan War 
of 1913 Bulgaria was defeated and was left with only a small portion 
of eastern Macedonia, a share which was still further slightly diminished 
as a result of the Great War of 1914-18. 

Here a brief reference must be made to the organization which for 
forty years dominated and plagued the Macedonian question, and will 
probably do so again if given the chance. In 1893 the Internal Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Organization, commonly called I.M.R.O., was 
founded at Ressen in south-west Macedonia and moved its head- 
quarters to Sofia in the following year. The Committee at the head of 
the organization was composed of Bulgarians and Macedonian refugees, 
many of whom rose to important positions in Bulgaria and hoped to 
exploit the potential wealth of Macedonia under the protection of their 
adopted country. 

Before long the Committee spiit into two branches. One, known as 
the Supreme Committee, aimed at the incorporation of Macedonia into 
Bulgaria. The other, known as the Central Committee of Internal 
Organization, desired a certain degree of autonomy for Macedonia and 
federation with Bulgaria. Both were responsible for the chronic state of 
unrest and disturbance during the first decade of this century to which 
reference has already been made. Both factions fought one another and 
the Turks continuously, and many leaders of both were murdered by 
their rivals. During this period the Central Committee gained the 
ascendancy, but after the Young Turk revolution of 1908 lost ground 
steadily to its rival, which became all powerful. 

The two leading personalities were Todor Alexandrov, most famous of 
all Macedonian revolutionaries, and Protogherov, a Macedonian who 
rose to the rank of general in the Bulgarian army and was head of the 
Comitadjis, as the disturbers of Macedonian peace are called. There is 
some evidence that during the 1914-18 war the Austro-Hungarian Lega- 
tion in Sofia subsidized Comitadjis working under Protogherov to carry 
out raids against Serbian communications. There is, at any rate, little 
doubt that such Comitadji raids were carried out in Bulgarian uniforms 
and with Bulgarian weapons. It is also probable that Todor Alexan- 
drov’s Committee put pressure on the Bulgarian Government to drive 
them into war with Serbia in 1913 and with the Entente Powers in 1915. 

At the conclusion of the war in 1918 a wave of disillusionment swept 
over the Bulgarian people, who placed much of the blame for the war 
on I.M.R.O. Moreover, the policy of the Government of M. Stam- 
bolisky was to accept the verdict of the war, without acknowledging 
the justice of the peace settlement, and to re-establish good relations 
with Bulgaria’s neighbours. Nevertheless, as early as 1920 Comitadji 
raids based on Bulgarian soil recommenced in Macedonia, leading to a 
joint protest from Yugoslavia, Greece, and Rumania in 1922. Bulgaria 
appealed to the League of Nations under Article 11 of the Covenant, 
pleading that the military clauses of the Peace Treaty rendered them 
impotent to suppress these raids. Admittedly, to do so was not easy, 
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since many well-organized and armed refugees from Macedonia had 
‘locked into Bulgarian territory. 

Stambolisky, however, decided that in Bulgaria’s interests such 
activities must cease, and a conference held at Nish during March and 
\pril 1,27 between Yugoslav and Bulgarian delegations reached agree- 
ment cy tue measures to be taken. But in June he was overthrown and 
murdered by a combination of the opposition political parties and 
I.M.R.O. 

The new Bulgarian Government under M. Tsankov could not safely 
give any support to I.M.R.O., who accordingly entered into negotiations 
with the Communists, the leading opposition party, and the text of an 
agreement alleged to have been concluded Letween Todor Alexandrov 
and the Third International was published in June, 1924. It led, how- 
ever, to a split in I.M.R.O. and the assassination of Alexandrov in 
August. He was succeeded as leader by Ivan Mihailov, the most un- 
scrupulous and dangerous of all Macedonian revolutionaries. This still 
left IL.M.R.O. divided into two factions: one, under Mihailov, in favour 
of the incorporation of Macedonia in Bulgaria; the other, under Pro- 
togherov, in favour of independence under the League of Nations or 
autonomy within a South Slav or Balkan Federation. This uneasy 
coalition lasted until Mihailov had Protogherov assassinated in 1928. 

The Macedonian turmoil and quarrels of 1924 were offset by one 
constructive ‘and successful measure. The exchange effected between 
the Greek population of Anatolia and the Turkish population of Greek 
Macedonia was carried out, to the mutual and lasting satisfaction of 
both nations, and to some extent simplified the mixture of races. But 
it also led to a considerable influx of Slav refugees into Bulgaria, thus 
further increasing the numbers of the possible disturbers of the peace 
collected there. 

For the next few years the situation remained thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. Comitadji activities continued, and protests to Bulgaria by her 
neighbours were met with promises that the Government would do 
their best to improve matters, but little or no action was taken. 

In 1927 Yugoslavia made a genuine effort to improve her relations 
with Bulgaria, a move facilitated by a reduction in the number of fron- 
tier incidents. Moreover, it was noticeable that, when they occurred, 
the Government whose nationals suffered no longer insisted that the 
other Government was responsible. But a decision of the Greco-Bul- 
garian Mixed Emigration Commission (who supervised the exchange 
of populations between Greece and Bulgaria in accordance with a 
Convention of Nov. 27, 1919) to liquidate Bulgarian ecclesiastical and 
scholastic property in those villages of Greek Macedonia whence the 
majority of the Bulgarian population had emigrated, provided a con- 
venient grievance to I.M.R.O., who increased the activities of the 
Comitadji bands. 

In the face of this provocation the Greek and Yugoslav Governments 
displayed a conciliatory spirit, in marked contrast to their attitude on 
previous occasions. Yugoslavia did, however, demand the suppression 
of I.M.R.O., and the Bulgarian Government went so far as to proclaim 
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martial law in their portion of Macedonia; but this had little effect. 
When Protogherov was murdered in 1928 the British and French 
Governments jointly urged the Bulgarian Government to take the oppor- 
tunity of suppressing 1.M.R.O., but nothing was done. 

Nevertheless, the determination of Yugoslavia to establish better 
relations with Bulgaria continued and bore fruit. It gathered further 
impetus in 1933 from the rapprochement of the two Royal Families. 

In May, 1934 a new Bulgarian Government under Colonel Kimon 
Georgiev at last grasped the nettle, and announced their intention of 
establishing their authority over the whole country. By the end of the 
month troops were engaged in cleaning up the districts in which 
I.M.R.O. had been practically autonomous for years. Some three hun- 
dred leaders were arrested, and 10,938 rifles, 701,388 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 7,767 hand grenades, 47 machine guns, and other military supplies 
were confiscated. Mihailov unluckily escaped into Turkey and the 
Turkish Government refused to extradite him. They made it a con- 
dition of his asylum, however, that he should refrain from all political 
activity. 

It is a most striking fact that, in the period between the suppression 
of I.M.R.O. in May, 1934 and the involvement of the Balkan Peninsula 
in the war in 1941 nothing occurred to attract outside attention to 
Macedonia. The famous question completely disappeared from the 
news. 

Several reflections arise from these facts. In the first place it is note- 
worthy that, in spite of the fact that between 1920 and 1934 successive 
Bulgarian Governments had always protested their inability to suppress 
I.M.R.O., when the problem was firmly tackled it was solved without 
difficulty. From this it seems clear that the inhabitants of the disturbed 
districts were thoroughly tired of I.M.R.O. activities. It also seems 
probable that Bulgaria could have settled the matter much earlier had 
she really wished. If the above deductions are correct it seems probable 
that the true desires of the inhabitants of Macedonia are peace and good 
government, so that they can achieve the best standard of living possible 
from the resources of their country. It is also likely that the suppression 
of I.M.R.O. in 1934 would not have led to the disappearance of Mace- 
donia from the news had the inhabitants really craved to be Bulgars. 

The question of the future of Macedonia will necessarily arise during 
the forthcoming peace settlement. It has already been proclaimed that 
Bulgaria, by her conduct during the war, has forfeited all claims to any 
increase of territory. Concessions to Bulgarian claims have, therefore, 
been ruled out, except presumably in so far as minor frontier adjust- 
ments can be effected by mutual consent between the parties concerned. 

It may be accepted that Macedonia is not of sufficient size and 
resources to be able to stand on her own feet as an independent sovereign 
State. Nor is the population sufficiently homogeneous throughout for 
this to be a satisfactory solution. It is, however, a fact that the popula- 
tion of the portion of Macedonia which has been part of Greece since 
1913 is predominantly Greek. Moreover, during the period of turmoil 
between 1922 and 1934 Greek Macedonia was but little involved in the 
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trouble. It seems probable, therefore, that in the future Greece will 
retain her portion of Macedonia, though it will be necessary to ensure 
that this in no way interferes with the inescapable geographical fact that 
the port of Salonika is the principal sea outlet of the Balkan Peninsula 
as a whole. 

As regards the rest of the country most observers hope that the war 
will result in the establishment of some form of federative union of all 
Slavs in the Balkans. Should Bulgaria and Yugoslavia be drawn 
together in such a combination, the portions of Macedonia hitherto 
under their rule could form an autonomous province within the federa- 
tion. It would then be highly improbable that the Macedonian question 
would ever again trouble Europe. 

One proviso is, however, necessary. Whatever solution may be 
adopted, it is vitally important that I.M.R.O. should not be allowed 
once more to raise its head. Its record is one of persecution and 
terrorism, and its complete eradication is as necessary in the Balkans 
as that of the Nazis in Germany and the Fascists in Italy. 

The situation in Macedonia is at present extremely confused. In 
April, 1941 Bulgaria, without any declaration of war, seized possession 
of the whole of Yugoslav Macedonia and of Greek Eastern Macedonia 
as far as Salonika, but information is not yet available as to what has 
been happening since the Bulgars were driven out again. While the 
unfortunate disturbances in Greece last December do not seem to have 
had any direct bearing on this question, lawlessness is infectious in this 
part of Europe. The failure of the attempt by E.L.A.S. to seize power 
by a coup d’état may, however, have acted as a warning to Macedonian 
extremists. 


E. H. W. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 
A Day-to-Day Summary of the Proceedings 


May 22. The chairman of the Ukrainian delegation was asked by the 
press whether the other 14 Soviet Republics would seek membership 
of the world organization, and replied, ‘Yes, that is what we foresee”’. 

The Trusteeship Committee discussed and defeated an Egyptian 
proposal that all mandated territories should be placed without option 
under the Trustee Council, and also discussed a Guatemalan proposal 
= no territory disputed between States should be put under trustec- 
ship. 

The Big Five discussed a British proposal that the I.L.O. should be 
mentioned in the Charter and given a special place in the organization. 
The Soviet delegate said that in their view the I.L.O. was not a 
fully representative organization. 

May 23. Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. were understood to have 
agreed on a formula regarding the Great Powers’ right of veto providing 
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that the Security Council should be able to investigate any dispute or 
situation which might lead to friction without a vote at all. A veto by 
one of the Great Powers would then only come into question when the 
Security Council proceeded to make recommendations on the basis of 
its investigations. 

May 24. The Big Five agreed on the words “self-government or 
independence” being set forth as the objective for peoples under 
trusteeship. They also agreed that China and the U.S.S.R. should be 
members of the Trustee Council. 

May 26. The delegates of Britain, America, China, and the Soviet 
Union decided after prolonged discussion that any future dispute 
likely to endanger peace could be ‘‘discussed”’ and ‘‘considered” (but 
not investigated on the spot) by the Security Council without the 
imposition of the veto by any Power. They also agreed that the formal 
investigation of a dispute by a special commission could be undertaken 
only after the Council had sanctioned it by vote. 

May 29. It was understood that the Soviet Union had agreed to 
meet the request of the middle Powers that they should be consulted 
before being called on to use their forces at the behest of the Security 
Council, and that such countries should (if not members) sit as tem- 
porary members of the Council when it was deciding on the use of their 
forces. The Soviet Government also agreed to the trusteeship scheme, 
and, in particular, to the proposal that there should be no reference in 
the Charter to the future independence of colonial peoples, but only of 
peoples under trusteeship. After the reference to “independence or 
self-government” as the objective for peoples under a trustee they 
desired that the phrase “in accordance with the right of self-determina- 
tion” be added. 

May 30. The Big Five discussed a request put forward by France to 
clarify the position of treaties concluded to afford security against 
enemy countries in the wars against Germany and Japan. France 
pointed out that, in the Charter, it was laid down that “‘regional arrange- 
ments directed against the renewal of aggressive policy by enemy States 
in this war” might continue in force until the world organization took 
over that specific responsibility, whereas no such qualification applied 
to inter-American treaties and agreements, which were also regional 
arrangements. 

France desired that it be made clear that regional arrangements or 
treaties should not disappear and be lost if taken over by the organiza- 
tion, but be integrated into the wider scheme — should simply be fitted 
in, while keeping their form. Secondly, the full rights of the signatories 
to act without the authorization of the Security Council in case of sudden 
aggression should be guaranteed. 

Six Arab States brought forward amendments regarding the trustee- 
ships, pointing out that if the terms of the existing mandates were 
guaranteed then the assurances given to “‘certain communities formerly 
belonging to the Turkish Empire” in Art. 22 of the League Covenant 
ought also to be reaffirmed in the new Charter. 

June t.—The committee dealing with the powers of the general 
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assembly voted by a large majority that the assembly should have the 
right to approve or reject the reports of the Security Council. It could 
make “any recommendations or observations” on the reports and 
submit them to the Council. 

M. Sobolev, one of the chief Soviet delegates, left for Russia on the 
orders of his Government. 

June 2.—The Russian delegate, after referring to Moscow, rejected 
the formula drafted by the technical committee of the Big Five on the 
veto question, holding to the view that the veto must be applicable to 
all matters discussed by the Security Council. On the trusteeship 
question the Russians were understood still to be insisting on the 
inclusion of the phrases “‘self-determination”’ and ‘‘the freely-expressed 
wishes of the people concerned” in the text. 


MR. STETTINIUS’ SPEECH OF MAY 28 


Mr. Stettinius, broadcasting on May 28 on the work of the Conference, 
said he was confident they would succeed in writing a strong and demo- 
cratic Charter solidly based on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, strong 
in power to prevent aggression and to develop economic and social 
conditions which would reduce the causes of war. It would be demo- 
cratic “in the encouragement it will give to the nations and peoples 
everywhere to extend the application of equal justice in the world and 
to promote and protect human rights and freedoms”. 

He also made the following points: The primary objective of the U.S. 
foreign policy was to continue and strengthen in peace the war-time 
solidarity which made possible the defeat of Germany. This was as 
true of the U.S.S.R. as of the other countries. There had been differ- 
ences, but “the effectiveness of war-time collaboration has demonstrated 
that our differences can be adjusted”’. 

It was a matter of deep regret that Poland was not at the Conference. 
There were two Polish Governments, and the negotiations for the re- 
organization of the Warsaw Provisional Government had been dis- 
appointing. The U.S. Government intended to exert all its influence 
towards the fulfilment of the Yalta agreement on Poland. 

The vote of the United States in favour of Argentina attending the 
Conference did not constitute a blanket endorsement of the politics of 
her Government. On the contrary, with many of these policies both 
the Government and people of the U.S. had no sympathy. But they 
recognized that the people of Argentina had been traditionally demo- 
cratic in their ideals and good friends of the people of the U.S.A. By 
voting to admit Argentina to the Conference, however, the United 
States had by no means changed its position that Argentina was ex- 
pected to carry out effectively all her commitments under the Act of 
Chapultepec. Her admission to the Conference increased her obligation 
to do so. 

The United States welcomed France’s inclusion in the committee 
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with the other four Powers as an important step in her return to her 
rightful place in world affairs. 

He considered as unjustified the criticisms of the Security Council's 
voting procedure, saying, “It is not a question of privilege, but of using 
the present distribution of military and industrial. power in the world 
for the maintenance of peace. What would happen if one of the Coun- 
cil’s five permanent members embarked upon aggression and refused 
to recognize the machinery of the world organization? In such an event 
the answer is simple: another world war has come, vote or no vote, and 
the world organization has failed”’. 

The five great nations had come there, with the others, to form an 
organization for peace, not to conspire for war. ‘T'wice in the last 30 
years they had fought side by side. Their intentions were honourable, 
and their necessities for peace fully as urgent as those of any other 
nation, large or small. 

He outlined a 5-point U.S. foreign policy for the future, in the 
following words: ‘First, we must carry the second phase of the war to 
final victory and see to it that Germany and Japan are never able to 
wage war again. Secondly, we must maintain and extend the collabora- 
tion and community of purpose now existing among the great nations 
which have fought this war together. Thirdly, we must seek constantly 
to make our full contribution towards the establishment in practice of 
the supremacy of justice and of fair dealing for all peoples and States, 
large and small. Fourthly, those social and economic conditions which 
create a climate of peace must be advanced. Fifthly, we must realize 
that we live in a world where the sovereignty of no nation, not even the 
most powerful, is absolute.” 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


THE JAPANESE WAR 

The Island Campaign.—On Okinawa, Yonabaru, south-east of Shuri, 
was captured on May 22, but progress was very slow in the movements 
to isolate Shuri and complete the occupation of Naha. West of Shuri, 
Sugar Loaf Hill was taken after changing hands 11 times, and on 
May 23 U.S. troops got across the Asato river to reinforce others 
already established in Naha. The Japanese made frequent air attacks 
on the fleet off Okinawa, and lost 166 aircraft on May 24 night and 
next morning, and 115 more on May 27 and 28. The loss of the U.S. 
destroyer Little and of 4 small craft was announced on May 25, and 
on May 27 it was stated that suicide squads of men dropped by aircraft 
had destroyed 7 U.S. aircraft on the ground and that dive-bombers had 
damaged 11 units of the Fleet. Later, the destroyers Morrison and 
Luce were lost. 

On May 29 Yonabaru Is. was occupied, in Naha Bay, and progress 
was reported in Naha and south of Shuri, where the castle was taken 
next day, despite fanatical resistance in tunnels and underground 
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defences. Marines gained ground towards the west coast, where the 
Japanese had their largest airfield, and on the east the Chinen peninsula 
was now isolated. Tokyo reported, on June 3, a new landing there, 
after the arrival off the south coast of 2 Allied fleets. By May 30 over 
61,000 Japanese dead had been counted on Okinawa. 

On Tarakan by May 22 an offensive line had been established across 
the middle of the island. Heavy air attacks supported the ground 
troops, and on June 3 one of the main enemy centres of resistance was 
captured. Tokyo radio reported that day that U.S. air and sea forces 
had begun an attack on Sandakan, the capital of British North Borneo. 

On Mindanao two U.S. forces joined up on May 23, completing 
their hold on the central road network of the island. Another column 
also joined up with guerrilla forces near the head of the Davao Gulf, 
and the operations were now confined to mopping up isolated bodies of 
Japanese, who had fled to the hills. A fresh landing was made on June 1, 
and more ground quickly secured. 

On New Guinea and Bougainville the Australians made good 
progress in the Wewak and Hongorai areas respectively. Between 
Aitape and Wewak over 5,000 enemy dead were counted. 

On Luzon the sealing of 25 caves was reported on May 25, and 
several hundred Japanese killed. Santa Fe was taken on May 28. 

Casualties in the Philippines campaign to date were given on June 3 
as 385,000 Japanese killed or captured, and 48,000 odd U.S. troops 
killed, wounded, missing, etc. 

China and Indo-China.—On May 23 Paris radio reported attacks on 
the French forces on the Upper Mekong along the western part of the 
border of China. The French had to abandon an aerodrome used for 
communication with the British forces in Burma and cross into Yun- 
nan, where they were well received by the Chinese. 

In Fukien the Chinese advancing north from Foochow took Lien- 
kong, 20 miles up the coast, on May 23, and Loyuan, 35 miles north 
of Foochow, on May 27. On May 31 they reached the Kiao river. 
Meanwhile, Japanese forces from Wenchow, in Chekiang, moved south 
and reached Pingyang. 

In Kwangsi the Chinese captured Nanning, the capital, on May 27, 
and in West Hunan reached points only a few miles from Paoching, 
a main enemy supply base. On May 28 they reached Pinyang, 60 miles 
north-east of Nanning, while a column moving down the Kweichow- 
Kwangsi railway crossed the Hwaiyuan river and almost reached 
Ishan, 40 miles west of the Liuchow railhead. In Shantung the Com- 
munist Army reported on May 28 the capture of Tsinanfu. 

By the end of May the Chinese were able to claim that they had 
assumed the offensive, and that, owing to the failure of their drive in 
West Hunan, the Japanese were leaving the corridor between China 
and Indo-China. 

Chinese columns entered both Suilo and Pinyang, the former south- 
west of Nanning, on June 1, and reached points near Liuchow, the key 
to the corridor. On June 3 they captured Lohcheng and Yunghsien, 
both north-north-west of Liuchow. 
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In the air over 550 Bags dropped 4,500 tons of fire bombs on Tokyo 
on May 23, setting on fire a large area of factories, shipyards, and other 
military targets. 12 aircraft were lost. Other formations bombed ports 
and airfields in Formosa and rail and coastal targets in Indo-China. 
Late on May 25 night some 500 B2gs again visited Tokyo, doing 
tremendous damage, for the loss of 19 ’planes. 

Other targets attacked included bridges on the Yellow River and 
stores, etc., at Shanghai and Hankow, airfields 1a North Borneo, airfields 
on the Sakishimas and in Kyushu (in a series of attacks by Thunder- 
bolts begun on May 24), shipping off Korea, and targets in the Palaus, 
Bonin, and Marshall Is. On May 28 over 450 B2gs dropped 3,200 tons 
of fire bombs on Yokohama docks and shipyards, losing only 2, while 
others went to Tokyo and Kawasaki, after destroying 42 aircraft on 
the ground at an airfield north-east of the capital. Over 50 square 
miles of Tokyo had now been destroyed, for the loss of 50 B2gs in the 
last 6 attacks. On May 31 another formation of 450 Bzgs dropped 
3,200 tons of fire bombs on Osaka, where factories and warehouses 
were seen still burning 2 days later. 

On May 31 the U.S. Secretary of the Navy stated that over 2,500 
Japanese aircraft had been destroyed in combat during April. 

Other air operations included the transport of the whole of the 
Chinese 6th Army from Burma to West Hunan, a distance of 1,000 
miles. 

On May 26 it was announced that since Pear! Harbour U.S. sub- 
marines had sunk 126 enemy ships, including 4 aircraft-carriers, 17 
cruisers, and 53 destroyers, and on June 1 that they had sunk 14 more 
ships, including a destroyer, a large tanker, and 5 medium cargo 
vessels. 

On May 23 it was disclosed in Washington that Japanese balloons 
carrying explosives had been sent over the United States and, drifting 
in the stratosphere, had come down in Montana and in Western 
Canada. No damage had been done to property. 

On May 31 it was announced that Admiral Rawlings, in his flagship 
King George V, was visiting Admiral Nimitz at Guam. 

The Japanese Premier stated on May 27 that Tokyo had been 
damaged “‘beyond hope of restoration’ and would have to be rebuilt 
“from the ground up”. Tokyo radio reported on May 31 the death 
in action of 7 more admirals. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 25 Bassein was occupied, the enemy having fled. They still 
held one bridgehead on the west bank of the Irrawaddy at Kama, 
south-south-west of Thayetmyo, and were trying desperately to get 
across, and also to guard their escape route eastward to the Shan Hills. 
They suffered heavy losses trying to cross the Sittang near Pegu, and 
the chances of escape for the 14 to 15 thousand of them still west of 
the Rangoon-Mandalay railway were described as very small. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRIA. May 24.—It was learnt that the Allied plans provided 
for the setting up of 4 zones of occupation—British, American, Russian, 
and French, and that the control commission would sit in Vienna. In 
the meanwhile F.-M. Alexander had established Military Government 
in the part of Austria occupied by the 8th Army, including Carinthia, 
from which Yugoslav troops had withdrawn. 

The text of F.-M. Alexander’s 2 proclamations, issued on the entry 
of his troops into Austria, was published. 


BELGIUM. May 28.—The Brussels press reported that the extradi- 
tion of Degrelle, leader of the Rexists, had been refused by the Spanish 
Government, on the ground that his offence was a political one. 

May 29.—It was learnt that the executive of the Socialist Party had 
issued a statement demanding the abdication of King Leopold. The 
decision was taken unanimously and in agreement with the Socialist 
groups in Parliament. The King, it was said, in refusing to follow the 
Government into exile in 1940, had committed a constitutional breach, 
which made it impossible for him to reign and to be the symbol of 
national resistance. His abdication was necessary to restore concord, 
but the dynasty and the principle of the parliamentary monarchy were 
unaffected. 


CHINA. May 31.—It was learnt that Gen. Chiang Kai-shek had 
resigned as Premier, and Dr. T. V. Soong had been appointed in his 
place. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. May 27.—Moscow radio stated that all Ger- 
man and collaborators’ private and public property in Czechoslovakia 
would be taken over by the State. It was also stated that the iron and 
steel works at Witkowice had resumed working. 


DENMARK. May 25.—The Danish-German frontier was closed, 
partly because of the extensive allied clean-up in Flensburg and its 
neighbourhood, and of the fact that all districts south of the frontier 
were so overcrowded with German soldiers that time was needed for 
re-grouping them and sending them further south. 

June 4.—Gen. Lindemann was arrested by the Danes and handed 
over to British H.Q. at Aarhus 


EGYPT. May 25.—The Government sent a Note on the subject of 
Syria and the Lebanon to its diplomatic representatives abroad to be 
delivered to the Governments concerned. 
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The Syrian and Lebanese Chargés d’Affaires in Cairo were recalled 
by their Governments owing to the dispute with the French. 

May 28.—The Prime Minister stated in the Senate that the Govern- 
ment had offered its full support to Syria and the Lebanon in their 
endeavour to preserve their independence and sovereignty. ‘The Council 
of the Arab League would take all measures foreseen under Article 2 
of the League in case of aggression against a member. He said that he 
had handed the French Minister a Note to the French Government on 
the Levant dispute. The French had landed additional troops in the 
Levant with, apparently, political intentions. In his interview with the 
French Minister he had asked him to impress on his Government the 
seriousness of the situation. 

May 30.—The Council of Ministers decided to send to the Govern- 
ments of Britain, the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., and France “the most 
severe protest” against the behaviour of French troops in Syria. 

May 31.—The Secretary-General of the Arab League, speaking on 
the situation in Syria, said, “‘We have never admitted the claim of any 
nation for a strategic position for use against the integrity and inde- 
pendence of any Arab State for its own egoistic needs. This claim would 
permit the nation the use of bases for preparing for other wars. We can 
understand strategic needs in the interests of world peace and would 
co-operate with any international organization for world peace. We 
refuse the French scheme on human and national principles. We should 
stand by this principle, and we expect the support of world public 
opinion”. 

June 1.—Anti-French demonstrations by large crowds representing 
all nationalities took place in Cairo. 

June 4.—The Arab League Council opened its session in Cairo. 
Gratitude was expressed to Britain for her intervention in Syria against 
France’s “‘savage and criminal assault”, and ‘‘because she restored 
order without seeking to rob us of our sovereignty”, The Egyptian 
Prime Minister thanked the U.S.A. for her support and the U.S.S.R. 
for “‘her noble attitude”. 


FINLAND. May 27.—War compensation deliveries to Russia, 
including wood products, ships, etc., were reported to have reached a 
value of £75 million to date. 


FRANCE. May 21.—It was learnt that Paul Ferdonnet, France’s 
“Lord Haw Haw’’, had been arrested in Austria by U.S. troops. 

May 23.—Syrian and Lebanese Ministers’ statement on French 
policy in their countries. French delegate’s statement at San Francisco 
on France’s policy in the Levant. (see U.S.A.) 

The War Office said that 300 Europeans and 1,000 Arabs had been 
killed or wounded in disturbances in Algeria, where Berber tribesmen, 
thought to have been incited by German agents and by propaganda 
about the Pan-Arab Union, had begun fighting some weeks previously. 
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May 24.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast from Paris, said that for 
the establishment of peace in the world, France must take her place 
and play her part within the limit of her resources. The most decisive 
condition for the independence and influence of a country rested on its 
capacity of work and production. Their most urgent task was to re- 
establish their economic life, but though the future for them meant 
reconstruction, it did not mean, either in the economic, social, political, 
or administrative domains, returning to the state of affairs that existed 
before the war. The year 1945 would realize 3 sets of important re- 
forms: (1) recognition of their administration, (2) State control of coal, 
electricity, and credit, (3) a population policy whereby families would 
be aided and immigration regulated. 

F.-M. Montgomery arrived in Paris. 

May 25.—It was learnt that Gen. Oberg, known as the “butcher of 
Paris’, had been captured by the U.S. 7th Army. 

The Foreign Affairs Commission of the National Consultative 
Assembly unanimously recommended the Government to ask the 
Allies jointly to request Gen. Franco “to give up office at once cn the 
understanding that he would be replaced by a Government made up 
of Democrats of all shades of opinion” who would organize a free elec- 
tion without delay. Should such steps seem impossible or prove un- 
successful, the Commission asked the Republic to break off diplomatic 
relations with Franco. 

May 26.—British Government’s statement on events in Syria and the 
Lebanon. (see Great Britain.) 

May 27.—The Minister of Information, in a statement on the situa- 
tion in Syria and the Lebanon, said trouble had arisen over “‘the move- 
ments of some extremely small French military units charged with the 
sole task of relieving the troops on the spot”. The French Government 
was not inclined to believe “that the Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
could have had any fears regarding the intentions of France towards 
their independence, prociaimed by France herself. Moreover, France 
was proposing to-day to define with Syria and the Lebanon the con- 
ditions under which she would guarantee their independence 
definitely’’. 

May 28.—U.S. Note to Government. (see U.S.A.) 

May 29.—The Chief of the Allied Liaison Section said at a 
5.H.A.E.F. conference in Paris that the re-settlement of displaced 
persons in Europe was being made more difficult by an influx of Poles, 
Latvians, Lithuanians, and others from the Russian to the Anglo- 
American zone. The numbers of displaced persons in the Anglo- 
American area were estimated as: French, 1,200,000; Belgians, 200,000; 
Dutch, 200,000; Luxembourgers, 10,000; Russians, 1,500,000; Poles, 
600,000; Yugoslavs, 100,000; Czechs, 60,000; Greeks, 10,000; Danes, 
10,000; Norwegians, 10,000; and 350,000 Italians who were being 
treated as former enemy nationals. 

May 31.—U.S. Secretary of State’s statement on lend-lease. (see 
U.S.A.) 

The following changes were made in the Cabinet: M. Tietgen, 
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Minister of Justice, in place of M. de Menthon, who was appointed 
senior representative on the Allied War Crimes Commission in London; 
M. Sostelle, Minister of Information; and M. Pineau, Minister of Food, 
in place of M. Ramadier. 

Mr. Churchill’s Note to Gen. de Gaulle. (see Great Britain.) 

June 1.—The following statement was issued by Gen. de Gaulle: 

“French troops in certain Syrian garrisons, particularly Aleppo, 
Homs, Hama, and Damascus, as well as several French military and 
civil establishments, have since May 8 been attacked sporadically by 
armed bands headed only by elements of local gendarmerie and police 
whe come under the control of the Syrian Government. 

“These disorders began the day after General Beynet proposed to the 
Syrian and Lebanese Governments the opening of negotiations with 
them on the basis of instructions received from the French Government. 
Our troops had to reply and everywhere gained control of the situation 
except in the Jebel Druze territory, which was held by squadrons re- 
cruited on the spot. Our losses amounted to a total of about 12 killed. 
At Damascus it was necessary to use artillery. 

“In a desire to ease the tension and to satisfy the demand of the 
British Government, which expressed anxiety lest incidents in Syria 
should have repercussions in other regions of the Near East, the French 
Government on May 31 gave orders to the French forces in the Levant 
to cease fire. This order was executed on the evening of the same day. 

“Tn the opinion of the French Government it is a question of creating, 
if possible, an atmosphere more favourable to conversations with the 
American and British Governments and, eventually, with the Govern- 
ments of the various Arab States concerning the situation in the Near 
East as a whole, and of which it would be fitting that the Soviet Govern- 
ment should at least be informed. 

“On May 31 at 4.30 p.m. Mr. Adrian Holman, Counsellor to the 
British Embassy, brought to the President of the Government the text 
of a message addressed to him by Mr. Winston Churchill, which had 
been read by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons. This telegram, 
being thus published fully and textually, could only demand a public 
reply, which the President of the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic has judged preferable not to address to the British Prime 
Minister. 

“The orders given to the French troops by the French Government 
are to cease fire and to stand on their positions.”’ 

Gen. de Gaulle received a Note from President Truman urging him 
to do his utmost to avoid bloodshed in the Levant. 

M. Bidault gave the U.S. Ambassador a reply to President Truman’s 
Note of May 28. 

The British Ambassador gave Gen. de Gaulle Britain’s invitation to 
an early conference in London at which the U.S.A. would be repre- 
sented. The Ministry of Information subsequently announced that 
tripartite conversations on the Levant were “out of the question at 
present”. 

June 2.—Gen. de Gaulle told the press that the British had always 
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said that they wanted “to let France sail her ship in Syria”, but the 
fact that they had not done so was the cause of the recent trouble. 
Numerous British agents in the Levant, he said, had stirred up agitation 
against France’s interests. France had tried to negotiate treaties with 
Syria and the Lebanon on her cultural and economic interests and had 
asked for bases like those at the disposal of Britain and the U.S.A. 
Gen. Beynet, however, was told that it was impossible to open negotia- 
tions. “Soon afterwards bands, armed with British weapons, attacked 
isolated French posts and compelled our forces to retaliate and to re- 
establish order, except in the Jebel Druze, where we had only native 
troops.” 

The French Government had ordered the troops to cease fire on 
May 30, and it was not until the next day that Mr. Churchill’s message 
was received. 

France, said Gen. de Gaulle, wished to negotiate on the question of 
the whole eastern Arab world, from the point of view of international 
co-operation. “Deep friendship”, he said, “unites the French and 
British peoples, but we must finish with dictates and crises ... The 
whole French people are united . . . around the Government to ensure 
that its interest and dignity be respected and, if necessary, to enforce 
that respect.” 

Replying to questions, he said that (1) they had enly 4,000 to 5,000 
troops in the Levant, as most of their troops were fighting elsewhere, 
whereas the British had 600,000 troops there, (2) no lend-lease material 
had been used there, (3) the total strength of their artillery and the air 
force engaged at Damascus consisted of a battery and one aeroplane, 
(4) they felt no anger towards the British, but “there are opposing 
interests and these must be reconciled”, (5) that he approved of the 
U.S.S.R.’s interest in the Near East. 


GERMANY. May 22.—S.H.A.E.F. announced that Maj.-Gen. 
Rooks had been appointed Gen. Eisenhower’s personal representative 
to the German military group in Flensburg. The mission would be 
known as the “Supreme Headquarters Control Party with the German 
High Command”’, and would consist of British and U.S. representatives. 
The Russians would send a separate and similar party to Flensburg, 
with which Gen. Rooks would work in close collaboration. The chief 
purpose of the Anglo-American party would be to use the German 
High Command as far as it was expedient for controlling and ad- 
ministering German forces. The party would also collect and safeguard 
documents of the German High Command. 

The chief of the public health branch of 5.H.A.E.F. said that the 
health of Germans was excellent and that from personal observation he 
found that they were more robust and better nourished than many 
people he had seen in Britain. He said that “Germany has sufficient 
food for 60 days. After that there may be serious developments’. 

May 23.—All members of the self-styled acting German Govern- 
ment and all members of the German High Command in Flensburg, 
including Dénitz, Jodl, Speer, Wagner, Wegner, von Krosigk, Krit- 
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zinger, and von Steengracht, about 300 officers, and an unstated 
number of other ranks and of civilians were seized as prisoners of war. 
The castle where officials of the Dénitz Government lived and other 
military centres in the Flensburg area were cleared of Germans, and all 
leaders — both military and civil — were either arrested or detained for 
questioning. 

Adm.-Gen. von Friedeburg committed suicide. Julius Streicher and 
Gen. Ritter von Epp were captured by the U.S. 7th Army. 

Russian reports regarding Hitler’s death stated that he was killed by 
an injection given by his physician in a shelter in Berlin on May 1. 

Himmler committed suicide at the British 2nd Army Headquarters 
at Luneburg. Gen. Vietinghoff-Scheel was made a prisoner of war. 

May 24.—F.-M. von Greim committed suicide in Salzburg hospital. 

May 26.—Albert Forster, former Gauleiter of Danzig, was arrested 
by the British 2nd Army in Hamburg. 

May 28.—William Joyce was captured near the Danish frontier by 
the British 2nd Army. 

May 30.—F.-M. Montgomery issued a proclamation to the people, 
saying that the area occupied by the British Army would be governed 
by the Military Government under his orders. His immediate object 
was to establish a simple and orderly life for all. The harvest must be 
gathered, transport re-established, and postal services and industries 
re-started. Those who had committed war crimes would be dealt with. 
All German soldiers, sailors, and airmen were being sorted out by their 
occupations, and in a few days they would be discharged, the land 
workers first, from the forces. The Wehrmacht and other armed forces 
would be disbanded. All German soldiers and civilians would be kept 
informed and instructed by radio and the press. 

May 31.—It was learnt that Friedrich Schaffer had been appointed 
temporary President-Minister of Bavaria. 

June 1.—Werner, the Soviet-appointed burgomaster of Berlin, 
broadcast a warning that 50 former members of the Nazi Party would 
be shot for every attempt against the life of a Red Army soldier or 
Soviet official, and for every case of arson committed for political 
motives. Anyone with knowledge of such intentions must inform the 
police or be shot. 

June 4.—Supreme Allied H.Q. announced in Paris that 2 members 
of the Hitler Jugend, aged 16 and 17, had been executed for spying on 
U.S. troops in February, 1945. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 22.—It was announced that F.-M. Mont- 
gomery had been appointed C.-in-C. of the British Forces of Occupation 
in Germany and British Member of the Allied Control Council, with 
Lt.-Gen. Weeks as his chief representative for control questions. 

The Minister of Food announced that cuts in certain food rations 
were necessary after the survey of world stocks and the needs of the 
liberated countries made at the Washington Conference with repre- 
sentatives of the American and Canadian Governments. 

The text of a letter from Mr. Churchill on May 18 to Mr. Attlee 
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and Mr. Attlee’s reply were published. Mr. Churchill proposed that 
the Labour Party should remain within the Government until the defeat 
of Japan. Mr. Attlee refused the proposal on the grounds that they 
would thereby be prolonging for an indefinite period a Government 
which had already been prolonged for a long time, thus constituting a 
serious constitutional lapse. He asked Mr. Churchill, however, to post- 
pone a General Election until the autumn, when a more complete and 
effective register could be provided. Mr. Churchill sent similar re- 
quests to the Liberal and Liberal National Parties. Mr. Ernest Brown, 
leader of the Liberal National Party, agreed to Mr. Churchill's 
suggestion. 

May 23.—Mr. Churchill tendered his resignation as Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury and Minister of Defence. The King 
accepted it and invited him to form a new Administration. Mr. Churchill 
accepted and was empowered to state that Parliament would be dissolved 
on June 15. 

The Syrian Minister and the Lebanese Chargé d’Affaires in London 
called at the Foreign Office and presented an aide mémoire giving their 
Governments’ views on the action of the French authorities in the 
Levant States. 

May 24.—Dr. Topping, the director of health in U.N.R.R.A., said 
in London that they had already about 200 teams in Germany working 
under a military control, out of the 450 teams, each including a doctor 
and a nurse, which they had undertaken to provide, together with 160 
teams for Austria. They had combed Britain for manpower, and re- 
cruited doctors from France, Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, and Eire, and doctors and nurses from Austrians in Britain. 
They hoped to recruit others from Sweden and Switzerland. For some 
time they had had a mission ready to go to Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
countries in the Russian sphere of influence, but so far it had not been 
admitted. 

May 25.—Mr. Joseph Davies, President Truman’s special emissary, 
arrived in London. 

The War Office announced that points on the boundaries between 
the British, American, and Soviet forces at which Soviet citizens and 
British and Allied prisoners of war would be exchanged had been fixed 
with the Soviet High Command. Exchanges had begun on May 24. 

The Government received a communication from the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine making the following requests: (1) That Palestine should 
be declared a Jewish State, (2) the Jewish Agency should be authorized 
to take to Palestine as many new settlers as possible and to develop all 
the country’s resources, (3) the transfer of Jews from Europe should be 
assisted by an international loan, (4) Germany should pay reparations 
in kind to the Jewish people for the development of Palestine. As a first 
instalment all German property in Palestine should be requisitioned, 
(5) all international facilities should be provided for the exit and transit 
from Europe of all Jews who wished to settle in Palestine. 

Britain was asked to decide on these proposals before greater mis- 
fortune arose, 
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May 26.—Mr. Churchill appointed a Cabinet, with the following new 
appointments: Mr. R. A. Butler, Minister of Labour; Mr. R. K. Law, 
Minister of Education; Mr. Brendan Bracken, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty; Mr. G. W. Lloyd, Minister of Information; Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, Secretary of State for Air; Sir Donald Somervell, Home 
Secretary. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton was appointed Minister of Production 
in combination with his Presidency of the Board of Trade; Lord Rose- 
berry, Secretary of State for Scotland; Mr. Hore-Belisha, Minister of 
National Insurance; Sir Arthur Salter, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister of Aircraft Production; Mr. W. 
Mabane, Minister of State; Sir Walter Monckton, Solicitor-General; 
Sir D. Maxwell Fyfe, Attorney-General; and Lord Woolton, Lord 
President of the Council. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement on the situation in Syria and 
the Lebanon, expressing regret that the improved atmosphere ‘‘should 
have been disturbed by the dispatch of certain French reinforcements, 
and that this should have been the occasion for breaking off negotiations 
for a general settlement between the two States and the French Govern- 
ment”. The British Government was consulting with the U.S. Govern- 
ment and in constant contact with the parties concerned. Gen. de 
Gaulle had “committed the French Government deeply”. An atmo- 
sphere of suspicion prevailed, and the British and U.S. Governments’ 
first concern was to press for the reopening of negotiations on the basis 
of the independence of the States. A friendly and early settlement was 
in Britain’s interest, since disturbances in the area might hamper the 
flow of reinforcements through the Suez Canal for the Far East. 

May 27.—Mr. Churchill received Mr. Davies. 

Judge R. H. Jackson, chief counsel for the U.S. in connection with 
the trial of war criminals, arrived in London. 

May 28.—Mr. Eden’s message to M. Molotov on the 3rd anniver- 
sary of the Anglo-Soviet treaty was published. He said, ‘“We are now 
entering upon the post-war phase, in which under our treaty we have 
agreed upon close and friendly collaboration, taking into account the 
interests of the other United Nations, seeking no territorial aggrandize- 
ment for ourselves, and abstaining from interference in the internal 
affairs of other States”. He was convinced, he said, that by adhering to 
the spirit of the Anglo-Soviet alliance peace and general prosperity 
could be brought to the people of Europe. 

Judge Jackson told the press in London that there were 2 categories 
of cases to be tried as war criminals. The first involved offences against 
members of the American armed forces in violation of the laws of war, 
and were being prepared by the Judge Advocate-General’s Office. The 
second involved crimes by the Nazis against the inhabitants of Nazi- 
occupied localities, which would be referred to local courts. 

Britain, the U.S.A., Russia, and France had already accepted the 
broad principles of an international code, though the details were still 
being worked out. Mr. Eden received Mr. Davies. 

May 29.—Mr. Churchill announced in the Commons that Sir Walter 
Monckton, the Solicitor-General, was to be the U.K. delegate on the 
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eparations Commission which would meet in Moscow. The Attorney- 
General would be the representative to join with Judge Jackson of the 
U.S.A. and with the Soviet and French representatives in preparing 
and prosecuting charges of war crimes. 

Mr. Churchill announced that the total casualties in the Armed Forces 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire from Sept. 3, 1939 to the 
end of February; 1945 were 1,128,315, of which 307,201 were deaths. 
Civilian casualties from air raids were killed 60,585, seriously injured 
56,175. 

Mr. Eden, speaking in the Commons on the situation in the Levant, 
said that French reinforcements arrived in the Lebanon about the same 
time as the French Delegate-General brought proposals for a final 
settlement between France and the Levant States. The net increase 
of French troops had been about 500 men, but the British Government 
had told the French Government of their fear that their arrival might 
cause regrettable reactions. They were in active consultation with the 
French and U.S. Governments, because the tension in the Middle East, 
he said, was liable to affect one of the Allies’ lines of communication to 
the Far East. 

May 30.—Mr. Eden, speaking in the Commons, said that the position 
in Syria had “greatly deteriorated”. They were in communication with 
the U.S. Government. He emphasized that the Government had made 
it plain to France and others that they were prepared to withdraw all 
their troops from Syria and the Lebanon as soon as an agreement had 
been reached between the French and the States and the conse. ient 
French movement of troops had taken place. 


May 31.—-Mr. Eden stated in the Commons that the situation had 
deteriorated still further, and that Mr. Churchill had sent the following 
message to Gen. de Gaulle: “In view of the grave situation which has 
arisen between your troops and the Levant States and the severe fighting 
which has broken out, we have, with profound regret, ordered the 
C.-in-C., Middle East, to intervene to prevent a further effusion of 
blood, in the interests of the security of the whole Middle East, which 
involves communications with the war against Japan. In order to avoid 
collision between British and French forces we request you immediately 
to order the French troops to cease fire and to withdraw to their bar- 
racks. Once firing has ceased and order has been restored we shall be 
prepared to begin tripartite talks here in London.” 

Arrangements were being made, said Mr. Eden, whereby the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments would be associated with such discussions. 
They were ‘in closest touch with all the Governments concerned, 
including the U.S. Government”. 

The United Nations War Crimes Commission opened a 3-day con- 
ference in London with representatives of 16 Allied Governments. 


June 3.—Mr. Churchill took’charge of the Foreign Office during the 
absence of Mr. Eden through ill-health. 

June 4.—It was announced that Sir William Strang had been 
appointed Political Adviser to F.-M. Montgomery. 
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GREECE. May 17.—The Regent visited Crete. 

May 23.—The Athens press expressed concern at the serious 
inflation and grave economic unrest owing to public loss of confidence 
in the drachma. 

The Cabinet approved a law putting all industrial production in the 
country under State control. 

May 24.—The Prime Minister expressed confidence about the 
economic and financial outlook. In 2 months time, he said, the Allies 
would have supplied Greece, free of charge, with raw materials, 
machinery, and other supplies valued at {50 million. 

May 25.—The Federation of Greek Maritime Unions in London 
issued a statement that “‘since the signing of the Varkiza agreement, 
about 10,000 democrats and 500 collaborators have been arrested. 
Death sentences have been passed on 3 of the patriots who fought with 
the guerrillas”. 

May 26.—Several strikes in Athens in protest against the high cost 
of living and low wages were reported. 

It was announced in Athens that the 1945-6 Budget would be balanced 
and part of the estimated revenue would be drawn from fortunes made 
during the occupation. 

May 28.—M. Varvaressos, the financial and economic expert, arrived 
back from San Francisco and London. . 

May 29.—The Prime Minister announced that imports, brought in 
by U.N.R.R.A. and given to the Government free of charge, would 
arrive during the next 60 days. Port capacity had risen to 2,180,000 
tons, and inland transport was also easier. 

May 31.—Gen. Tsolakoglou was sentenced to death for signing the 
truce with Germany. Logothetopoulos and John Rallis were sentenced 
to life imprisonment and forfeit of their property and political rights. 


INDIA. May 28.—Mr. Rajagopalachari published a pamphlet pro- 
posing 3 alternative schemes for a popular Government for India, (1) 
that responsible Government should be restored to the Provinces and 
new elections held if thought desirable. Each of the 11 Governments 
should send one representative to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
with power to co-opt a few others, to form an interim Government, (2) 
that a federal Government should be formed at the centre according to 
the plan in Part 2 of the Government of India Act of 1935, subject to 
the understanding that the Act would be appropriately amended as soon 
as agreement was reached among the Indian parties, (3) that responsible 
Provincial Governments should send 3 members each — one of whom 
in each case would be a representative of the chief opposition party in 
the Provincial Legislature — to a central federal board. The Government 
at the centre would be a Cabinet responsible to this board. 

June 4.—Lord Wavell arrived in Karachi from England. 

Mr. Jinnah told the press that he was glad Britain and the U.S.A. had 
intervened in Syria, and described the incidents as “an indelible slur’’ on 
France. All foreign forces should withdraw, he said, and negotiations 
should be on an equal and free footing. 
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IRAN. May 30.—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had asked 
for the evacuation of British, U.S., and U.S.S.R. troops, since hostilities 
in Europe had ended. 

June 4.—The Government of Ebrahim Hakimi was defeated in Par- 
liament on a vote of confidence. 


IRAQ. May 30.—The Prime Minister said in Parliament, ‘My 
Government will do its utmost to support our brothers of the Levant”’. 


ITALY. May 22.—It was learnt that Schacht, Thyssen, Kallay (the 
Hungarian politician), and Prince Philip of Hesse had been put under 
guard in Capri, and that Dr. Schuschnigg, Hr. Schmidt, former 
Burgomaster of Vienna, and Pastor Niemdller were living in freedom 
in Naples. 

May 23.—It was announced that the Communist and Socialist 
parties had agreed to amalgamate. Signor Nenni, the Socialist leader, 
said that no democratic policy was possible when Socialists and Com- 
munists followed divergent paths. “‘When they are antagonists”, he 
said, “they do not serve the interests of the working classes or the cause 
of liberty, but that of the reactionaries.” 

It was learnt that quantities of German loot discovered by the 
American 5th Army in the South Tirol included gold from the Bank 
of Italy, the Italian crown jewels, the King’s collection of coins and 
$11 million worth of Italian paper lire, vast stocks of precious metals, 
industrial raw material, and special machinery. One inventory of such 
stores handed over to A.M.G. by the chief of staff of the German 
Gauleiter was estimated by him to be worth £750 million. Stacks of 
works of art removed from the galleries in Florence had also been 
discovered there. 

May 24.—A letter written by Hitler to Mussolini on Dec. 27, 1944, 
which had been found by the partisans in Mussolini’s possession, was 
published in Unita. Hitler wrote: “In 1940 and in Jan. 1941, I had 
decided to close the western entrance to the Mediterranean. My meet- 
ing with the head of the Spanish Government had this purpose ... I 
then suddenly learned with dismay the news that Italy intended to 
declare war against Greece.”’ The unfortunate beginning of the cam- 
paign, he wrote, encouraged the English to begin their successful 
otfensive in Libya. Subsequently all attempts to induce the Spaniards 
to enter the war proved vain. He added that he had hoped to besiege 
Gibraltar in Jan. 1941, and because of the overwhelming strength of his 
forces the siege would undoubtedly have been successful. 

May 27.—The Allied Commission announced that from May 28 
the barrier between northern Italy and the south would be abolished. 
The economic cordon would also be abolished, but the movements of 
goods would be subject to some control. 

May 28.—Ucelli, ex-Prefect of Milan and former vice-governor of 
Rome, was sentenced to death by Milan Special Assize Court. Buffarini- 
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Guidi, former member of the Grand Fascist Council and Minister st 
the Interior in Mussolini’s Government, was also sentenced to death. 

The High Court for the punishment of Fascist crimes sentenced to 
life imprisonment Bottai, Minister of Education and Corporations; 
Federzoni, Minister of the Interior; and Rossoni, Minister of Agricul- 
ture. Acerbo, another ex-Minister of Agriculture, was sentenced to 
30 years’ imprisonment. 

May 29.—The Allied Military Government for the city and province 
of Milan issued orders for the surrender of all arms by civilians, 
including partisan guards, by May 30, in order to prevent irregular and 
arbitrary executions of Fascists. 

Nenni, the Socialist leader, speaking to the party on his tour of the 
north, said that supplies of coal and raw materials were running low 
and in a month’s time the factories might have to close, throwing out 
of work between 2 and 3 million peopie. The people, he added, were 
bearing the occupation unwillingly, and the sooner Allied military ad- 
ministration ceased in the north the greater would be their faith in 
western democracies. 

May 31.—The secretary of the Liberal Party, in a letter to the 
secretaries of the other parties, said that a widespread attempt was being 
made to include in the Committees of National Liberation “‘repre- 
sentatives of so-called organizations of the masses, thus giving a fictitious 
majority to certain parties”, and to insert them in the constitutional 
structure Of the State, thus threatening “‘to lay the foundation of a 
second State alongside, and, perhaps, against the democratic State 
which is being laboriously reconstructed”. 

June 2.—The regional commissioner of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment in Lombardy, in agreement with the Committee for northern Italy, 
issued an ordinance that the Military Government was the sole source 
of authority there and that the decrees of the Committee and all other 
Committees in Lombardy would cease to have legal effect if other 
decrees were issued by the Military Government. 

June 3.—The representatives of the 6 Anti-Fascist parties agreed, 
with regard to the Committees of National Liberation, that the provin- 
cial and communal committees should act solely as consultative bodies 
to assist the prefects until the constituent assembly met; that the other 
committees outside Rome should “resume a solely political character’, 
and that the factory committees should be transformed “in accordance 
with the requirements of production and social justice’. The parties 
agreed to collaborate closely and to prevent their differences from 
assuming violent forms. 

June 4.—Pietro Koch was sentenced to death by the High Court for 
murdering patriots when in charge of a special police force dealing with 
the underground movement. 


JAPAN. May 22.—The Domei Agency broadcast a statement by the 
Procurator-General that “the increasingly critical situation of the war” 
had created a “tendency towards peace agitation”, and admitting 
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that existing economic conditions “allow for no optimism’’. It was 
impossible, he said, “to repulse the enemy outside Japan if there is not 
perfect unity within Japan”, and he called for the arrest of anyone 
making speeches “that might cause disorder in the national unity”’. 


THE NETHERLANDS. May 25.—The head of the cultural section 
of the War Department said at Maastricht that Holland contemplated 
the annexation of a strip of 10,000 square miles of territory along the 
entire German frontier to provide room for 1} million people, and to 
include coal mines and forests as well as agricultural land, since the 
surface area of almost two of their provinces and many towns and 
villages had been devastated. 

May 29.—It was learnt that the Queen had asked Prof. W. Schermer- 
horn and Mr. W. Drees to form a Cabinet of national reconstruction. 


NORWAY. May 31.—The Norwegian Government returned to Oslo. 
‘The Foreign Minister announced that the British Government had 
invited them to send a division of troops, four air force squadrons, and 
some naval craft to Germany as part of te forces of occupation in the 
British zone. 


POLAND. May 22.—In reply to Marshal Stalin’s denial that the 
arrested Polish leaders had been invited to Russia for negotiations, the 
Polish Government in London issued a statement saying that (1) the 
Polish Government had the text of a letter by which Col. Pimenov of 
the Soviet secret police had invited Vice-Premier Jankowski and Maj.- 
Gen. Okulicki for political conversations. Before leaving for the con- 
versations Jankowksi examined the authenticity of the letter and re- 
ceived confirmation that Col. Pimenov extended the invitation on 
behalf of Gen. Ivanov, (2) Col. Pimenov described their object as the 
“clarification of the atmosphere and the coming into the open of the 
democratic Polish parties in order that they may take part in the general 
current of the democratic forces of independent Poland”. On March 27 
and 28 Jankowski, three ministers, the Chairman of the Council of 
National Unity, Maj.-Gen. Okulicki, representatives of the principal 
political parties, and an interpreter arrived at the appointed place to 
continue the political conversations with Gen. Ivanov. They had assur- 
ances of personal safety, and a promise that on March 29 representatives 
of the Polish Resistance Movement, numbering 12 persons, would be 
enabled to go to London for consultation with the Polish Government and 
Polish political circles. After the consultations the delegates were to 
return to Poland for further conversations, (3) In the course of the 
conversations, held between March 17 and 27, Vice-Premier Jan- 
kowski asked Col. Pimenov where lay the boundary line between the 
competence of the Lublin Committee and the Red Army. He was told 
that the Committee would have to comply with, and consider as bind- 
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ing, the directions it received from the Command of the 1st White 
Russian front. 

May 23.—The Polish Government in London issued a statement that 
they deemed it indispensable to have the war criminals tried as soon as 
possible. It indicated a number of German leaders and the heads of 
the German administration in Poland, especially Frank and all his 
officials, and Greiser, Bracht, Forster, and Koch. Their list of criminals, 
it was added, comprised more than 15,000 names, which included also 
names of doctors, scientists, lawyers, and the commanders and personnel 
of prisons and concentration camps. 

May 29.—In a speech broadcast by the Provisional Government, the 
Government delegate for Masuria said that 500,000 Poles were to settle 
in the Masurian district of East Prussia. 


RUMANIA. June 4.—The King commuted to life imprisonment the 
death sentences passed by the People’s Court on 29 war criminals on 
May 23. 


SPAIN. May 28.—Diplomatic representatives of the British and U.S. 
Governments itispected the German Embassy in Madrid. 
It was learnt that certain prominent German firms had been closed. 


SWITZERLAND. May 25.—The chief of the Federal Military 
Department stated that German espionage had developed to such an 
extent in Switzerland since 1940 that there was every indication that 
an attack was being prepared against Switzerland. 

It was learnt that the Government had expelled 25 persons, most of 
whom belonged to the staffs of the German Legation or consulates, 
who by their action had endangered and were still endangering 
Switzerland. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. May 22.—The Lebanese Prime 
Minister received the British Minister and discussed the situation. 
The Soviet Minister called on the Lebanese Foreign Minister. 

The acting Prime Minister of Syria informed the Chamber of the 
creation of a national army. It was understood that the Chamber had 
cancelled credits providing for French experts as army instructors. 

Students with banners marked “The time for action has come’”’ 
paraded the streets of Beirut, and Syrians marched through Damascus 
wearing uniforms of the National Union for the Defence of the Rights 
of the Country. 

May 23.—The Bishop of Moharak, at a meeting of the National 
Congress, appealed for the cessation of strikes, and unity of parties 
and creeds. The secretary of the Congress emphasized the sovereignty, 
rights, and independence of the Lebanon. Protection offered by 
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France in return for the privileges she required had already been 
tested in Alexandretta and Cicilia, when Syrian territory entrusted to 
France was ceded to Turkey in spite of the population. 

The Congress supported the Government policy of rejecting negotia- 
tions with the French. 

Hundreds of students in a demonstration in Beirut appealed to the 
Prime Minister to recruit for the army. The Prime Minister replied 
that a committee of technicians had already been appointed to prepare 
a draft law for military organization. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister and Acting Prime Minister received 
the British Minister and the representatives of Egypt. 

Statement by the Prime Minister of Syria and the Lebanese Minister 
of Interior. French delegate’s statement. (see U.S.A.) 

May 24.—The Syrian Chamber of Deputies adopted a Bill authoriz- 
ing conscription between the ages of 18 and 60 for the national guard. 
It voted a credit of 13 million francs for the immediate recruiting of 
a reserve of 5,000 gendarmes. 

May 25.—Gen. Beynet said in Beirut that it was for the Lebanese 
to make the next move, and that up till then the Levant States had 
made no proposal on an acceptable basis. The number of French 
controlled troops in the Levant was about the same as it had been a few 
months earlier. The troops recently landed were Senegalese replace- 
ments and a battalion of F.F.I. sent out to the Levant for training. 

May 26.—British Government’s statement on the situation. (see 
Great Britain.) 

May 27.--French Minister of Information’s statement. (see France.) 

May 28.—The Lebanese Prime Minister announced in Parliament 
that recruiting for a national army was to begin at once. 

Three French soldiers were killed and 3 captured when tribesmen 
ambushed them near Hama. At Homs the French shelled the Syrian 
local administrative H.Q., and the Syrians were said to have derailed 
a train. Minor disturbances were reported at Damascus and Aleppo. 

The Acting Prime Minister of Syria said that since relations between 
the Levant States and France reached a crisis nearly roo Syrians had 
been killed and 300 wounded. 

May 29.—The French shelled Damascus and caused many casualties 
and much destruction. A truce was arranged to enable civilians to be 
evacuated. 

British Foreign Minister’s statement in the Commons on the situa- 
tion. (see Great Britain.) 

French Foreign Minister’s statement on withdrawal of French 
troops. (see France.) 

The Mayor of Hama, in an appeal to the British military authorities 
to arrange an armistice for the collection of dead and wounded civilians, 
said “Violent fighting has gone on in Hama since 8 o’clock this morning. 
The French are using ’planes, guns, tanks, and armoured cars, and are 
bombarding the town without mercy. There are over 100 killed and 
over 100 wounded”. 

May 30.—British and American citizens were evacuated from 
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Damascus, where heavy firing and shelling continued. It was also 
bombed from the air. 

It was learnt that between 1,600 and 1,800 Druse tribesmen in the 
French Army had surrendered with their French officers to Syrians on 
the Transjordan frontier. A large quantity of arms was in the possession 
of the Druse irregulars. 

May 31.—It was learnt that the fighting had spread to Jebel Druze, 
and that the President and the Government had appealed to the British 
Government, reminding them that they had endorsed the promise of 
independence and had said that the treaty negotiations with France 
should be conducted freely. 

Mr. Churchill’s message to Gen. de Gaulle. (see Great Britain.) 

Syrian troops took Deraa, capturing a French garrison of 500, 
holding them as hostages. 

Beirut (French-controlled) radio stated that “French troops have 
brought to a conclusion the establishment of order in the greater part 
of the area of Syria to-day. The British C.-in-C., Middle East, on 
instructions of the British Government, has communicated with the 
C.-in-C. of the French Forces of the Levant, asking him to give orders 
for the cease fire. The French Government had instructed the French 
C.-in-C. beforehand to comply with the British wish”’. 

A five-day general strike began in the Lebanon to express solidarity 
with Syria. Four senior Lebanese officers were reported to have joined 
Emir Arslan, head of the Druse tribesmen, to prepare armed resistance 
in the Lebanon. 

June 1.—Fighting in Damascus ceased, and French forces withdrew 
to their barracks. 

Gen. Paget visited Beirut and Damascus. 

The French delegation in Beirut stated, “In Aleppo our casualties 
were a series of individual assassinations. In Damascus we experienced, 
without reacting, a series of attacks directed against isolated French 
subjects and hospitals where French women and children had taken 
refuge. When Syrian gendarmes attacked at a time when our represen- 
tative was engaged in a diplomatic conversation in the Syrian Foreign 
Ministry we would not remain inactive. We do not put responsibility 
for events on the whole of the Syrian population, but they will under- 
stand that because the security of French troops and civilians was at 
stake, certain counter measures were necessary”’. 

June 3.—French troops were evacuated from Beirut and Damascus 
under British supervision and escort. A detachment of sailors from 
a British cruiser at Beirut marched through Damascus. 

The Syrian Foreign Minister told the press that ‘‘not a Syrian bullet 
had been loaded against any French installation”. During the previous 
month they had frequently warned the French that there would be 
trouble if they landed more troops, ‘‘and we did all in our power to 
follow the advice of the British Government to find an amicable 
solution to our differences with the French. We have documents 
dating May 20 and 26 proving that the French were preparing a plot 
to cause trouble in Syria”. The Syrian Government had ordered the 
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gendarmes not to fire unless they were attacked; “they carried out 
these instructions”. French actions, however, had ended ‘‘any remain- 
ing good relations between Syria and France”’. 

A number of shops re-opened in Damascus. 

June 4.—Gen. Roget left Damascus by air. 

The British military authorities notified the French that they were 
taking over the Office des Céréales Panifiables hitherto run jointly 
by the French and British. 

Official Syrian figure of casualties up to May 30 were 70-80 killed at 
Aleppo, Homs, and Hama, and 200-300 wounded, and in the shelling 
of Damascus 80 gendarmes and 400 civilians killed, and 500 seriously 
injured, 


TURKEY. May 28.—The Ambassador to Moscow returned there 
after 6 weeks’ leave in Turkey. 


U.S.A. May 22.—The balance-sheet of lend-lease was presented to 
Congress by the President. It showe. that the U.S.A. had sent to the 
United Nations aid valued at $38,971 million up to March 31, 1945, of 
which Britain received $12,775 million and Russia $8,409 million. In 
return the U.S.A. received from its allies up to the end of 1944 nearly 
$5,000 million worth. 

The report stated that lend-lease programmes to all the Allies had 
been adjusted and reduced on,account of the end of the war in Europe, 
but such aid must continue in order to crush Japan. 

The President said that plans for reconversion in the U.S.A., 
Britain, and Canada were being co-ordinated on a broad front, so that 
these nations would be giving equitable shares of their industrial 
capacity to the war against Japan. 

M. Manuilsky, chairman of the Ukrainian delegation at San Fran- 
cisco, told the press that he wished to see Poland with a Parliamentary 
system of Government and an economic system based on private 
enterprise, but its Government must be friendly towards its Soviet 
neighbours. He also gave an explanation of the Ukrainian Republic’s 
independent status and said that the Soviet Union was a completely 
voluntary Union, preserved because it was mutually beneficial to all 
its members, their goal being neither self-government nor complete 
independence, but “independence within the Soviet Union”. In 
answer to questions, he said that the other Soviet Republics would, in 
time, seek admission to the United Nations organization. While the 
Ukrainian Foreign Office would negotiate treaties with other countries, 
the Ukraine would not trade directly with the U.S.A. or with any 
other nations, but all the Soviet Republics would act together. He also 
said that the arrest of the Polish leaders was not different from the 
arrest by the British of a number of Poles in Palestine. 

_ May 23.—The President announced resignations from the Cabinet, 
including those of Mr. Claude Wickard, the Secretary for Agriculture, 
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Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labour, and Mr. Francis Biddle, 
Attorney-General, who were to be replaced by Mr. Clinton P. Ander- 
son, Judge Lewis B. Schwellenback, and Mr. Tom C. Clark, respectively. 

The Prime Minister of Syria and the Lebanese Minister of the In- 
terior held a press conference at San Francisco at which they strongly 
denounced the French Provisional Government for relying on “‘out- 
worn methods” to establish in their countries a “privileged position”’ 
which neither country had any intention of allowing. The Premier 
read a statement detailing the indignities to which the French had sub- 
mitted the peoples of Syria and the Lebanon, and protesting at the 
presence of Senegalese troops. All other armies of the Allies were 
welcome to the right of passage through the two countries, “because their 
fight is ours”. He deplored the disturbances, but said that both coun- 
tries refused to grant the French request for economic, strategic, and 
educational privileges, since France’s Mandate, by her own admission, 
had expired in 1941. 

M. Offroy, a French delegate to the Conference, said that France 
must maintain a dominant position in the Levant, or some other Great 
Power would replace her. She planned to use the Levant for air bases, 
depots, and ports in the war against Japan. Neither Syria nor the 
Lebanon could guarantee its security in modern warfare, and some 
Great Power must serve as a protector. 


May 25.—The Regent of Iraq arrived in New York. 


May 26.—The House of Representatives passed the Reciprocal 
Tariff Agreement Bill. 


May 27.—Mr. Grew stated in Washington that the Government was 
continuing to urge the French, Lebanese, and Syrian Governments 
to refrain from taking any action which might render negotiation still 
more difficult. He disclosed that in recent months the U.S. Govern- 
ment had made repeated appeals to them. 


May 28.—A Note was sent to the French Government expressing 
“the deep concern”’ felt with regard to developments in Syria and the 
Lebanon. “An impression has been created in the U.S.A. and else- 
where,”’ it said, “that French representatives have been using a threat 
of force to obtain from Syria and the Lebanon concessions of a political, 
cultural, and military nature . . . Syria and the Lebanon are recognized 
by France and the U.S.A. as independent countries. They are also 
members of the United Nations. ...’’ The United States placed great 
value upon its “historic friendship” with France. It therefore urged 
the Government of France to review its policy with the purpose of 
making it clear to the Levant States and the world that they intended 
to treat them as “fully sovereign and independent members of the 
family of nations’’. 

May 29.—The President received M. Subasitch, the Yugoslay 
Foreign Minister. 

It was learnt that the Government had replied through the Swiss 
Government to the Japanese protest against the sinking on April 1 of 
the Awa Maru while sailing under an Allied safe conduct with a cargo 
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of supplies for allied nationals in Japanese hands. The Note stated 
that the commander of the U.S. submarine concerned would be court- 
martialled to determine the question of primary responsibility for the 
disaster. It was denied that the ship, though no lights or special 
illumination were visible at any time, had been wilfully attacked, and 
Tokyo was assured that the U.S.A. regarded the incident with serious 
concern. ‘There was, however, no valid connection between the 
disaster and the treatment of American internees in Japanese hands. 
The U.S. intended to continue to accord to Japanese nationals in its 
custody the same high standard of treatment as before. The Tokyo 
Government was given notice that any retaliatory acts against Allied 
prisoners would be a matter of the gravest concern to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and that persons issuing or executing orders in this connection 
would be severely dealt with at the appropriate time. 

May 31.—Mr. Grew told the press that ‘‘Military equipment trans- 
ferred by this Government to the French Government under lend- 
lease was provided in accordance with the terms of the agreement 
whereby such equipment was to be used for the defence of France 
against the Axis in this war, and this Government does not intend to 
provide military equipment for any other purpose. This Government 
has not assigned any material for use in Syria.” 

June 1.—The President told Congress that in a year’s time the U.S. 
Army in the Pacific would number about 7 million. All escort vessels, 
except for a few to be retained in the Atlantic, had been or would be 
sent to the Pacific. The Japanese had more than 4 million troops, and 
several million men of military age not yet called up. Their air force 
comprised more than 3,000 combat aeroplanes and they could produce 
aircraft at the rate of 1,250 to 1,500 a month, but, he said, “If the 
Japanese insist on continuing resistance beyond the point of reason, 
their country will suffer the same destruction as Germany”’. 

June 4.—President Truman asked Congress for a defence appropria- 
tion to make up the total for the year to $4,375 million. This did not 
include funds authorized to be transferred by the War and Navy 
Departments and the Maritime Commission. He also said that ‘“‘our 
recent lend-lease agreements with France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands will be carried out by lend-lease funds to the fullest extent 
consistent with the changed war conditions and the basic war-time 
purposes of lend-lease aid”. With his message he sent a recommenda- 
tion for ‘‘an early consideration and approval” of U.S. participation in 
the international bank and monetary fund arising from the Bretton 
Woods Conference. 


U.S.S.R. May 22.—A political commentator, M. Yermashov, speaking 
on the Moscow radio, said that it was natural that ‘‘tremendous indigna- 
tion in the . hole world and in our country”, should have been aroused 
by the poli ~=y in which German criminals such as Goring, Ley, 
Kaltenbrunner, and Rosenberg had been treated by the British and 
Americans. Such treatment was unnatural and “contrary to the de- 
cisions of the Moscow, Teheran, and Crimea Conferences and to the 
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vital interests of the peoples”. Only later was it declared that Dénitz 
and his clique would be treated as they deserved. It was peculiar, he 
said, “to hear some commentators abroad talk of the necessity of 
establishing the guilt of Fascist criminals before putting them on trial”. 

May 25.—Mr. Harry Hopkins, President Truman’s special envoy, 
and Mr. Harriman arrived in Moscow. 

May 26.—Marshal Stalin received Mr. Hopkins. 

May 28.—The British Ambassador arrived in Moscow. 

May 29.—It was announced in Moscow that field training of the 
armies in Siberia would begin early in June. 

May 30.—It was announced that Marshal Zhukov had been appointed 
the Soviet representative on the Control Commission for Germany. 

June 3.—Izvestia, writing on China, said the wish of democratic 
circles there to democratize the country was determinedly opposed by 
the Kuomintang reactionaries. The Kuomintang’s policy on national 
unity was an anti-people’s policy of dividing up the national forces — 
a policy of provoking civil war which had shown itself especially in the 
attitude of members of the Kuomintang to the Communist Party and 
other Chinese democratic organizations. 


VATICAN CITY. June 2.—The Pope spoke to the Cardinals on the 
“satanic spectre of National-Socialism” and of the persecutions 
suffered by the Church. Of the 2,800 Polish priests in the concentration 
camp at Dachau 2,000 had died. At least 480 German priests and 
Protestant pastors had been interned. He spoke of the dangerous 
disruption of family life which tended to encourage revolution “in the 
service of a tyranny no less despotic than that which they had wished 
to destroy”, and nations which had submitted to such sacrifices to 
destroy a régime of violence ‘‘had the right not to be subjected to a new 
political and cultural system to which the great majority of their 
populations were decidedly opposed”. The murder of priests and 
execution of civilians without trial were taking place in Slovenia and 
Croatia, and elsewhere. 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 22.—It was learnt that the Government had 
sent a second Note to the British and U.S. Governments. It was 
understood that the Yugoslav Government agreed therein to the 
establishment of Allied Military Government, under F.-M. Alexander, 
in the disputed area on the basis of the line of demarcation proposed 
by F.-M. Alexander, subject to “certain minor modifications” to be 
brought up later by the Yugoslav Government. They regarded, how- 
ever, 3 points as indispensable: (1) that representatives of the Yugosla\ 
army should be included in the Allied Military Government in the 
area, (2) that units of the Yugoslav army should remain in the area 
under the authority of the Allied Supreme Commander, (3) that Allied 
Military Government should act through the civilian authorities 
already set up there. It was then proposed that the Governments of 


Yugoslavia, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. should immediately negotiate )_ 


with a view to settling all questions. 
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It- was announced in the official newspaper that the Government 
intended to use for the provisioning of Trieste all supplies it had 
received from U.N.R.R.A. 

May 24.—A report from Rome stated that Gen. Mihailovitch had 
fallen into Allied hands. Belgrade radio stated that the population of 
the coastal region of Yugoslavia awaited with “‘justified emotion’’ the 
handing over by the British authorities of all traitors confined in con- 
centration camps. 

May 27.—Belgrade radio quoted Marshal Tito as saying in a speech 
at Ljubljana: ‘‘It would be a terrible tragedy if we should have to fight 
again for that which we have already won in this war.” He said that 
their brethren in Carinthia had not been liberated, and that they were 
still suffering under a Gestapo terror clad in another uniform. Only a 
few days had passed since their troops had withdrawn, but already they 
had heard cries for help. Let it be known to their allies that responsi- 
bility for all that happened in Carinthia would be shouldered by the 
\llies alone. On behalf of the new federated Yugoslavia he appealed to 
them to fulfil their word given in the Atlantic Charter that all enslaved 
people would have the right themselves to determine their fate. He 
asked Yugoslavia’s allies to protect their nationals from those same 
oppressors who had persecuted them for centuries, and especially 
during the past few years. “I decisively deny”, he said, “‘on behalf of 
the people not only of Slovenia but also of Yugoslavia, that we intend to 
conquer by force that to which we have a right. We do not want to be 
dependent on anyone, regardless of what is written and what is said— 
and much is being written, evilly, unjustly, insultingly written—in a 
manner not worthy of men living in our allies’ countries. Such writing 
is an injustice to our afflicted country.” 

May 29.—Belgrade radio quoted press reports alleging that British 
and American military police had assisted in a raid made by agents of 
the “Carinthian Provisional Government”, in Klagenfurt, on the 
Slovene Provincial People’s Committee, when members of the Com- 
mittee were arrested. Following the capitulation of Italy, it was said, 
the Anglo-American Command accepted and established contact with 
the Carinthian Provisional Government. 

Fune 4.—Marshal Tito, addressing a delegation of Croat Catholic 
clergy at Zagreb, said that relations between Church and State should 
not be settled by decree but by careful investigation. The Church 
should be more “‘acclimatized” to the nation, and although he did not 
wish to denounce the Roman Church, nevertheless it had always tended 
to look towards Italy rather than his own people. He and many of his 
colleagues would like the Catholic Church to have more independence 
in Croatia now that the conditions were there. They wanted to create 
a large concert of southern Slavs, but such a community would contain 
both Orthodox and Catholic people, the Orthodox outnumbering the 
Catholics. The relationship between the Churches, however, would 
have to harmonize with the major idea of a rapprochement and closer 
collaboration among the Slav peoples. 
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